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TALK OF THE ROAD— ifo. XKII. 

" 'Well, Jem, what's the talk aboat now ?" said Pat. 

•' America letters, Pat," said Jem. 

" Signs by, you got one, Jem," said Pat. 

" 'Deed then, I ^d, from my daughter, Biddy, that went 
out a year ago ; and the good daughter she is, sending me 
two pounds to put wee duds on the childer, and she'll send 
more when she gets it,'' said Jem. 

"Well, America is the fine place," said Pat, "sure its 
long till she would make that here.'' 

" There's' a deal that docs well there, Pat," said Jem; 
" but, I doubt, there's a deal too that goes there^ and 
wishes themselves home again." 

" Well, I never heard tell of that, Jem," said Pat ; 
•' there's hardly an America letter I hear of but has 
money in it." 

" Aye, Pat," said Jem, " sure enough the creatures write 
when there's money to rend ; but then there's a deal that 
never writes at all, and that's more like as if they 
had nothing, than as if they forgot them they left in 
Ireland." 

" Well, that's true, I'm sure," said Pat, " for sure it's 
good for the heart to think how them that goes remembers 
them that is left ; and I marked that often, that them that 
doesn't write or send money, is seldom heard of in the 
neighbours letters. But how comes it, Jem, that they 
■wouldn't write ? 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " I heard something of that, 
and I mind it well. A while back I was waiting for the 
railway at Glasson, and there was a nice old gentleman 
standing on the platform, talking to a man ; and he was 
a gentleman to look at, for his face looked as if it had 
seen all weathers, and his long white hair, and his clear 
gray eyes, that looked as if they had seen all the world; 
and the life there was in that old man, you would wonder 
to see it in one so old. And it was about that he was 
talking, how it came that so many that went there out of 
Ireland didn't write home; it was about the years of 
the famine and the fever he was talking, how the creatures 
took out the fever with them in the ships ; and there was 
an island in America that was turned into an hospital, and 
all the ships had to put the people there ; and ho was there 
ia the island, and I'm thinking maybe ho was taking care 
of them, and I hope he was, for ho was a kindly-feeling 
gentleman ; and I heard him tell how he seen ninety-six 
of them buried in the one grave. And to hear him speak- 
ing, and him striking his stick on the ground, you would 
think the dead was rising up again afore his face, and him 
q>eaking. And it just come into my mind then, it was 
no wonder there was so many that was never heard tell on 
more ; for sure the old mothers and the sweethearts in 
Ireland might think long afore they would get word nor 
tidings of Sie poor boys and girls that was buried in that 
grave." 

" Well, that's the sad story, Jem,'' said P.it, " but 
sure, I mind myself, when Johnny Davis, the whitesmith, 
went out, with his wife and the five children — and they all 
took the fever, and went to hospital — and maybe it was in 
that island ; and when he got well, and found them all 
dead, he just took his passage by tlie next ship, and came 
home to the old forge, a lone and sorrowful man ; and I 
mind well the words I heard him say — ' I went out full, 
and the Lord hath brought me home again empty ;' but 
1 don't know were them words his own, or where did he 
get them." 

"Well, I can tell yon that, Pat," said Jem : "he got 
them words in tlie Book of Ruth, in the Bible, the l)eau- 
tifullest and feelingest story that ever was told ; nothing 
could beat it ; and I'm often thinking there's nothing can 
come across us but we'll find the right words for that in the 
Bible, if we only knew where to look for it ; and that 
•tory of Ruth is worth your reading ; it goes to the heart 
dean." 

"Well, I'll look for that next, Jem," said Pat; "but 
•ore when we do hear of them that goes to America, isn't it 
the blessed thing to hear how they think of them they left 
in Ireland, and how good they are to them, and how they 
think long of the old country and the old places. I mind 
now, when I went up to Meath, with some cattle, last 
spring, and I just called in to see Biddy Farrelly, that's 
my mother's brother's daughter, and she showed me a 
letter she got from Mary Brady, that's a cousin of her's ; 
and Mary was gone out two years, and was doing well, 
•nd she said she wanted to get married ; but there wasn't a 
Meath boy in all that country she was in, and she said she 
would never marry none but a Meath boy ; so she just 
writes home to Biddy Farrelly (for she knew that Biddy 
had the good heart), and she tells her to look out for a 
Meath boy that's a good son, and didn't drink, and she 
sends home seven pound ten, to get him a new suit, and 
send him out to marry her. So Biddy had got a clean, 
decent boy, in Meath, and was just sending him out, in a 
new suit, to be married upon Mary Brady. And, now, 
doesn't it show how they think of the old place and them 
so far off?" 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " it does one good surely to 
know how they think of the old place ; but there's one 
Aing they learn to think of new. I hear there's a deal 
M them that goes out that takes to reading the Bible. Now, 
I mind the letters that old Ned Flanagan showed me that 
ne got from his daughter. Well, in the first letter he 
got she told him she was in a good place and doing well ; 
Iwt one thing was breaking her heart, for there was no 



chapel, nor priest, nor Mass within thirty miles of her. 
So,' says she, ' Father dear, won't you try and get a Mass 
or two said for me in Ireland, and I will send the money 
to pay for them when I get it.' Well, its little money old 
Ned had, and maybe he would have thought better to spend 
it on duds for the children that was amost naked ; but 
anyway he hadn't it, and so he be to wait for the masses till 
he got the money ; for you know, Pat, ' no money no 
Mass.' So the next letter comes a month after with two 
pounds in it to keep him and the children warm, and at the 
end of it,. says she, ' Father, dear, there's no hurry about 
the Masses, and yon needn't get them said till I write 
again.' Well, a month after there comes another letter, 
with more money, and, says she, 'Father, dear, you needn't 
mind the Masses now, for I'm took to reading the Bible, 
and I find that better nor Masses.' So, you see, the Masses 
were done without, Pat, after all." 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " sure we needn't go past Fa- 
ther John's own sermon for that, when he read us Father 
Mullen's letter,* out of America, and preached against any 
of the people going to America any more ; and told them 
they might as wjell turn Protestants at once, and sell their 
souls to the devil, and turn Bible-readers ; and sure he 
made it out that there wasn't one in ten that kept to the 
Church of Rome there; but, sure enough, Jem, that didn't 
stop people going, for all that ; and I'm thinking there's 
many a one goes, just for that same reason, because Father 
John told them there was plenty there to make it easy to 
do as they liked ; and now I mind what a man told me 
that went to Liverpool to see his daughter off to America ;' 
there's a Protestant clergyman in Liverpool, and it's just 
his business to attend all the America ships that's going 
off; and there's a steamer that takes all the America ships 
down the river, pulling them with a rope ; and the clergy- 
man goes off with every ship, and comes back by the 
steamer ; and he's reading the Bible, and talking, and 
praying with them as far as the steamer goes ; and this 
man went down with his daughter, to come back with the 
steamer; and there was a priest, tqo, on board, but 
whether he was going to America with that ship, I did 
not hear; but the clergyman had them all reading 
the Bible, and talking to them ; and the priest w^as 
looking mighty cross, at the end of the ship ; and at last 
the priest comes for'ad, and, says he to all the people, " Is 
(here any Catholics there?" says he. "Ycstliero is, 
severals, your reverence," si\ys the people to him. " Well," 
says he, " I command all Ciuholics to go away out of this, 
and not to listen to this stuff anymore;" well, with that 
the clergyman spoke up, and says he, " It's the Word of 
God himself that I am reading to you, my friends, and 
you are going to begin life again in the new world, and I 
want you to begin it new, with the word and the blessing 
of God ; " and, with tluit, he asked them .all to kneel down, 
and pray with him for that blessing ; and man, woman, 
and child knelt down with him, and not one went awaj', 
barring the priest himself. Now, doesn't that show, that 
once they are out of Ireland, the people is free and 
willing, too, to listen to the Word of God ? " 

" But, Pat," said Jem, " if it's that way out of Ireland 
(and sure Father John himself let on that it is), why 
couldn't it be that way in Ireland too V " 

" Tliat's what I'm studying, Jem," said Pat, " and I 
don't see it plain yet ; but sure that's worth the studying." 

And if tliey see their way to that, it may help other men 
to see it too. 
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' TO COERESPONDENTS. 

The great masa of commanications Kith Khich we are favoured 
renders it impossible for us to insert everything we could desire as 
promptly an we could wish. At this moment several letters, actually 
in type, are necessarily omitted for want of room, in consequence 
of the great length of Air. Rourke's letter. 

il'e would request our correspondents, both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, to limit the length of their communications ^ and 
not to discuss a variety qf distinct topics in one letter. 

All letters to te addressed to the Editor, 9, Upper Saekville-st. 

To diminish the chance of disappointment, alt Utters should he 
forwarded to the ojjice by the first day of Hie month. 

Contributors of S\ per annum will he famished with six copies, 
any of which will be forwarded, at directed, to nominees of the 
subscriber. Any ens receiving any number of the journal, which 
has not been paid for or ordered by himself, wilt not be charged for 
it and may assume that it hat been paid for by A subscriber. 



• We noticea this letter of the Rer. Mr. Mullen, R. C. Curate of 
Clonmellon, whicli waa published ia the Freeman's Journal, in our 
aaraber for September. 1853. He calculates the nambers lost to the 
(K.) Catholic Church ia America at 1,990,000, or, ia round nnmbers, 

Two MU-LIOSS. 

Note-— It may interest onr readers to know, that we onraelres saw 
the letters that Pat and Jem were speaking of ; and we were present, 
too, when the old gentleman struck his stick on the ground, and told 
of the grave of tlie poor Irish emigrants. We hope that many of 
those who died, may have commenced their voyage with the prayers. 
of tiiat Liverpool clergyman. — Editor C. L. 
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The value of our periodical appears to be every 
day more generally felt, and the most flattering 
letters have lately reached us from various parts 
of America, expressive of a wish that agents, 
for the sale of the Catholic Layman, should 
be appointed there — a proposal which we think 
worthy of our serious consideration. 

Teeming, however, as the public press does, 
with numerous ably-conducted religious peri- 
odicals, we think we should delude ourselves 
if we attributed the almost unexampled suc- 
cess of our paper merely or principally to 
any superior talent or learning on the part of 
its conductors ; though we should not have 
had the presumption to attempt such a paper, 
if we had not endeavoured to secure the co-ope- 
ration of those whose abilities and acquire- 
ments, in our opinion, best fitted them for such 
a task. 

The true reasons of our popularity, we think, 
consist in the fairness and novelty of the 
plan we adopted, which had something in it 
suitable to the times in wliich we live, when 
earnest men, wearied with watching mere intel- 
lectual gladiators struggling for personal cr 
party victory, cjin alone be satisfied by honajide 
exertions to arrive at truth. 

The plan we adopted from our very first 
number, and which we have honestly carried 
out to the 'best of our power ever since, was 
to allow perfect fair jilay to those who differ 
from us, without compromising our own opinions 
or principles ; not like other journals driving 
our opponents to find the best means they could 
of meeting our arguments in other periodicals, 
which might not be accessible to the great 
majority of our readers, and which might never 
be seen by them, but fearlessly offering them 
our own pages, in order to afford them every 
facility to refute our arguments, and convince 
us of the correctness of their doctrines if they 
could. In short, we desired that either we should 
convince our Roman Catholic friends, or that 
they should convince rxs — not on the points on 
which the Eoman Catholic Church and all the 
Reformed Churches which we think have any 
claim to be recognized as branches of the one 
great Catholic Church agree — viz., the three 
' ancient creeds (the Apostles', the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian), but on the points in which 
they differ — viz., the twelve points contained in 
the comparatively new creed of Pope Pius IV, 
drawn up after the last sitting of the Council of 
Trent, in 1563. 

Now, in order to produce conviction, neither 
party could hope to succeed without practising 
gentlemanly and Christian courtesy towards 
each other, and we rejoioe to think how little 
acrimony is to be traced on either side in our 
pages. We give our correspondents full credit 
for the general tone of their communications, 
and think, the only subject for regret is, that 
they have grappled only with a few points, and 
have left untouched many of the most impor- 
tant subjects, which we have most elaborately 
dealt with. 

To illustrate this by a few instances, we would 
ask why no attempt has ever been made in 
our pages to support the doctrines of Auri- 
cular Confession, Invocation of Saints, withhold- 
ing the Eucharistic Cup from the laity, Iii 
dulgences, compulsory Celibacy of the clergy, 
the inspiration of the books called by us Apo- 



